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Art. VII. — The Prospect of Reform in Europe. 

UAvenir. Par M. J. L. de Sismondi. Extrait de la 
Revue Encyclopedique. Paris. 1830. 

It has become a trite remark, that we live in an age of most 
extraordinary events. It is true, that men are prone to 
magnify the importance of the events, with which they are 
then.selves connected, either as witnesses or actors. But 
after all due al.owance is made for this exaggeration, we can- 
not but feel that the history of the civilized world, since the 
year 1775, has been marked with tbe most wonderful in- 
cidents. How important these incidents are, in all their 
consequences, we cannot yet say. We behold already the 
developement of momentous events, drawn along by obvious 
connexion in the train of the great revolution, of which the 
first scenes were performed on this side of the Atlantic ; but 
of which the subsequent acts, with fearful disregard of the 
unities of time and of place, have been brought out on other 
continents, in disconnected societies of men, and after the 
original actors had passed from the stage. Much more, of 
which we can have no conception, will no doubt follow, in 
its appointed time and place. 

It is not strange that human sagacity is so often at fault in 
foreseeing the great revolutions in the fate of nations, for the 
life of man is too short to measure them. We can fully com- 
prehend but a small part even of contemporary movements. Of 
what is passing before our eyes, many of the secret springs 
are hidden from our observation ; and of other parts what we 
perhaps understand may be wholly misapprehended by specta- 
tors at a distance. But of the entire combination, of which we 
ourselves and the generation to which we belong form a part, 
— whether mean or significant, — the original causes run back 
to a period antecedent to our observation, and the remote effects 
are to be developed long after our race is run. Successive 
generations of men, as well as the individuals that compose 
them, are social, — are parts of a whole ; to speak in the lan- 
guage of science, they are complements to each other. Rous- 
seau maintained, that the family was the only society directly 
constituted by nature. This is true only in a very limited 
sense. Looking to the whole nature of man, moral and 
intellectual, as well as physical, his social character, instead 
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of being confined to the limits of the family, extends not merely 
to the community, of which he is a member, and to the general 
class of nations, to which that community belongs, but to the 
past and future generations, whose public fortunes are connect- 
ed with the present by the chain of cause and effect. 

This is not mere speculation. Every volume of civil history 
makes us acquainted with well-defined national eras, marked 
by events succeeding each other in the obvious train of cause 
and effect, and extending through the line of many generations. 
It requires no straining of ingenuity to take up the English history 
with James I. of England, and show that in his reign, a move- 
ment commenced, — distinctly marked in its character, and 
easily discriminated from the earlier incidents in the history 
of the British Constitution, — which has not yet wholly run out, 
though seemingly near its term. The French Revolution was 
thought ,to have reached its close, when Louis XVIII. was 
restored, and Napoleon was banished to Elba. We now 
perceive, that all that has hitherto passed, great and momentous 
as it is, has been but preliminary to events of still more 
awakening importance, the intelligence of which is crowding 
upon us by every arrival from Europe. On the general char- 
acter and probable issue of these and other occurrences, which 
have taken place in Europe during the past year, we propose 
in the present article to make some desultory remarks. 

No one can be insensible to the uncertainty of all speculation 
on these events, which assumes to foretell their issue. It is 
like gazing on the western sky at sun-set. We are amazed at 
the stupendous masses towering up from the horizon, and 
blazing in the light of the departed sun. We turn away for 
a moment, to call the attention of a friend to the spectacle ; 
and when we look again, the unutterable splendors have faded, 
the cloudy battlements ha> e toppled down, and nothing is to 
be seen, but a sombre tract of deepening shadows. Europe, 
according to the last intelligence, seems on the eve of a general 
war ; but the next vessel that arrives may inform us that some 
of the parties arming for the contest have been already trampled 
into the dust. We see France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Poland, and Russia, already in arms or arming ; Prussia 
bristling with bayonets on either frontier ; several of the small- 
er German principalities in revolt ; Spain and Portugal, in 
Heaven knows what slate of disorganization, and England in 
the process of a fundamental change in her Constitution ; to 
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say nothing of Greece, Turkey, and Barbary, whose condition 
is such, as at any other time would have been thought to 
contain the elements of discord between all the great Powers. 

At the very moment when we write the words, the insurrec- 
tion may have been crushed in Poland, without having so 
much as retarded the wheels of the great military Juggernaut, 
on his march toward Belgium. The plains of Italy may 
already have been overrun by squadrons of horse from Hunga- 
ry and Transylvania. Lord Grey's plan of reform may have 
been voted down, and the Duke of Wellington have returned 
to the head of the British Government ; and if all this has 
happened, Charles X. may be on the road to Paris. But we 
hold it much more probable, that a movement has commenced, 
to be marked no doubt by great vicissitudes, to prosper and to 
be retarded ; to be alternately the object of anxiety, admiration, 
fear, and hope ; to be hailed with raptuie, to be misrepresented, 
to be vilified ; but destined to go on, and unfold a mighty train 
of the most momentous, and as we firmly trust, the most 
auspicious consequences. 

In a word, it would seem that the war of opinion is at length 
begun, which in 1823 and 1826 was predicted by Mr. Can- 
ning, in language so emphatic ; with a prophetic grasp of some 
of the characters of this war, and deep insensibility to others. 
On occasion of despatching an army to Portugal in 1826, that 
distinguished statesman, in one of the boldest speeches that 
ever dropped from the lips of man, thus expressed himself: 

' It will be recollected, that when some years ago, I took the 
liberty of adverting to a topic of this nature, when it was referred 
to in this house, with respect to the position of this country at 
the present time, I then stated that our position was not merely 
one of neutrality between contending nations, but between con- 
tending principles and opinions; that it was a position of neutrality, 
which alone preserved the balance of power, the maintenance of 
which, I believed necessary to the safety and welfare of Europe. 
Nearly four years, or rather three years and a half of experience, 
have confirmed and not altered the opinions then declared ; and 
I still fear that the next war in Europe, if it should spread beyond 
the narrow compass of Portugal and Spain, will be a war of the 
most tremendous nature, because it will be a war of conflicting 
opinions ; and I know that if the interests and honor of this coun- 
try should oblige us to enter into it, as I trust we shall always do 
with a firm desire to mitigate rather than exasperate, to contend 
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with arms and not with opinions ; yet I know that this country 
could not avoid seeing ranked under her banners all the restless, 
and all the dissatisfied, whether with cause or without cause, of 
every nation with which she might be placed at variance.' 

This tremendous war, if not actually begun, would seem very 
near at hand. The governments and nations of Europe are 
yet pausing, for a moment aghast ; — like the foremost in the 
immense droves of wild animals in our western prairies, on the 
brink of ihe precipice toward which they have been driven ; 
but the momentum acquired is too great, the urgency from 
behind is too mighty to be restrained, and they must take the 
chances of the awful leap. 

This war, then, like that of our revolution, is a war of 
opinion ; not a war springing from alliances or rival preten- 
sions of sovereigns, family compacts, or reasons of slate as 
estimated by Governments. The people of Poland are of 
opinion, that their country was iniquitously partitioned sixty 
years ago, and is oppressively governed by a foreign power at 
the present day ; and they are fighting for independence. The 
people of different parts of Italy are of opinion, that they 
are miserably misruled by their papal, ducal, and imperial 
governors, and they desire a union of their provinces into 
one independent national organization, Italian in character, 
spirit, and interests. The Belgians are of opinion, that they 
should be more prosperous and happier in a voluntary union 
with a people of kindred language, faith, and manners, than 
in a compulsory union with a people differing from them in 
all these respects. In most, perhaps all of the German States, 
the people are of opinion, that they are fit for popular institu- 
tions; and that the charters of free Government promised them 
in 1814 have been tdo long delayed. Russia and Austria are 
of the contrary opinion ; and say nay on these great questions 
of European reform. Russia has already laid her hand upon 
Poland, and has perhaps crushed her to the dust. The armies 
of Austria have penetrated into the Ecclesiastical State, without 
meeting an effectual resistance ; and it seems to be reserved 
for the plains of Belgium to be again the arena of a great 
contest between the powers of Europe. If Russia, and Austria, 
and Prussia undertake to constrain the people of Belgium to 
submit to a government not of their own choice, it is impossihle 
that France, and eventually England, should remain passive 
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spectators of a policy menacing their own safety and indepen- 
dence ; and to this effect the Governments of those two States 
are pledged to each other and to Europe. 

If the contest were to be altogether of this simple character, 
its issue might be predicted with greater confidence. If it 
were the Northeastern alliance in support of arbitrary power, 
against a Southwestern in defence of liberty, the result would 
be a simpler object of hope or fear, and a matter of easier 
calculation. But while the contest, in its very nature, threatens 
to draw in nearly all the States of Europe, there is danger that 
it will assume, in every State, the added horrors of a civil war. 
The elements of the contest are not concentrated on the two 
sides of a line ; they are every where diffused. Each of the 
principles of this political Manicheism is possessed of a potent 
ubiquity ; or if we cannot hope that the liberal principle has 
champions in the realms of absolutism, we must fear that 
the arbitrary principle has them openly combatting or secretly 
plotting in the camps and fortresses of liberty. There is, 
therefore, to be a struggle of portentous vehemence, and uncer- 
tain fortune, in almost every State of Europe, at least in every 
State, in whose political condition we feel a lively interest. 

It would require a large volume, written from the most 
extensive collection of facts, many of which cannot be known 
on this side of the water, even to those who take great pains 
to inform themselves, to set forth the nature and prospects of 
this contest in each European State. E-tch has its peculiar 
grievances, its odious institutions, its oppressive laws, its suffering 
condition, its unpopular men, its united or divided champions, 
its able or feeble leaders. In one country the laws are iniqui- 
tous, but the administration humane ; the powers of the Govern- 
ment despotic, its discretion boundless, but its temper paternal. 
In another, the class, which by means of education, intelligence, 
and a competent stake in the community, is well calculated 
to lead a popular movement, finds a foe in the abjectness of 
the mass, as dangerous and as powerful, •as in the tyranny of the 
Government. This is the case in Spain and Portugal. No 
where is there a worse Government, no where sre there better 
or firmer patriots; but the people love their chains. There is 
throughout Europe a general suffering, a general uneasiness, a 
general excitement ; but the causes of dissatisfaction, the means 
of giving effect to popular opinion, and the hopes of relief, are 
as various as the circumstances in which the different political 
communities are placed. 
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But, in saying this, we do not intend to say that there is not 
one great principle in the contest. Though it is a war of 
interests, — a war in each community of local grievance and dis- 
affection, — it is also the great war of opinion, which was rightly 
characterized by Mr. Canni'ig as the struggle between the 
aristocratic and the democratic principle. This circumstance 
presents at once ihe most hopeful and the most alarming 
features of the contest. TJiis consideration makes it a com- 
mon cause on each side. This unites Governments, which 
have nothing else in common; and this excites sympathy be- 
tween those whose peculiar evils may be such as almost to 
forbid union of feeling or action. Tims, if we contemplated 
merely the condition of the peasantry of Poland, in relation to 
the territorial nobility of that country, a condition of strict ser- 
vitude, we could find no very strong reason for the sympathy 
which has been expressed in their struggle, by the friends of 
liberty in France and throughout the civilized world. But 
when we reflect, that it is the unavoidable effect of the Russian 
domination, to extinguish in Poland that pride of national 
character, which is the source of all national improvement, and 
that this domination began, and has been perpetuated by a 
policy, which makes a crime of patriotism, and turns all the 
noble and pure feelings, which the patriotic principle implies, 
into treason, we see a rational ground for the sympathy which 
the friends of freedom every where feel and express for this 
unhappy race. If we farther reflect, that the same power, 
which crushes revolutionary Poland, is actuated by the same 
principle and moved by the same interests to crush revolu- 
tionary France ; and that the archives of the late Government 
in Warsaw contain the documents, which prove, that move- 
ments to that end were in contemplation, we feel that France 
would be justified in acting, as well as feeling, in concert with 
the Poles. When our own Lafayette, in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, gave countenance to the idea, that Fiance ought 
to take a part in the struggle between Russia and Poland, it 
was regarded, by the over-prudent, as an indiscreet and dan- 
gerous sentiment. We doubt not the veteran understood well 
the ground on which he trod ; and most amply has he been 
borne out by the cool sneer of him who passed the Balkan, 
'That the revolution of Poland had not even the merit of being 
well-timed, for it found Russia actually embodying a force to 
put down the rebels in Belgium and France.' 
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But what is this war of opinion ; what are the real grounds 
of a contest between the aristocratic and democratic principles ? 
What do we mean by these principles? Are they mere phrases, 
— mere cant ; or are they words of momentous significance ? 

They are words of appalling significance. Whatever be the 
historical origin of political communities, their object, the only 
object for which they aie considered, in the eye of reason, as 
having been created, or as entitled to be respected and preserv- 
ed, is the welfare of their members, — of the greatest possible 
majority of their members. There was a time in the history 
of the world, when it came to be believed, that the welfare of 
the greatest possible majority of the people required, that the 
civil government should be vested in certain individuals, em- 
perors, kings, and princes, and transmitted in their families. 
But as it must at all times, and at every stage of civilization, 
have been extremely difficult to inculcate and keep up this 
belief, it was usual to dispense with it, as the actual foundation 
of government, which was theoretically put upon the ground of 
divine right, and practically on the right of the strongest. The 
main dependence was placed on the latter ; and it became in 
ftict a maxim of the English law, that the sovereign de facto 
was entitled to allegiance ; which, taking the two principles 
together, was but another form of stating the irreverent pro- 
position of Frederic the Great, who said, that he had observ- 
ed, that the Lord was always the ally of the strongest party. 
But men are wonderfully swayed by prejudices early imbibed, 
— particularly by all such as can be made to connect them- 
selves with religious faith ; and no mean success attended the 
efforts of the civil and ecclesiastical rulers of the world, (whose 
interest was one,) to inculcate a sacred reverence for Govern- 
ment, an awful submission to power, which was carried in 
former days to utter prostration of self-respect and personal 
independence. While the Government was supported and 
upheld on these principles, its acts proved in all countries, 
that whatever the real wishes of the rulers might be, the hap- 
) iness of the people was not the actual result of the whole 
system. On the contrary, the people were habitually oppress- 
ed with taxes and wars, having no other design than to settle 
the personal quarrels of their rulers ; and as a necessary con- 
sequence of misgovemment, were kept ignorant and poor. 

This was a state of things, of course, that could not stand 
against the first shock of any considerable effort of awakened 
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reason ; one sound and popular treatise, from a bold and 
enlightened mind, could have overturned it at once. Luther, 
or Calvin, or Erasmus, could have overthrown it, in one appeal 
to the good sense and obvious interest of mankind. But the 
system was ancient, and consisted of many parts. It was 
political and ecclesiastical ; and those who saw the defects of 
one part of the system, were blinded to the evils of the other, 
and thus clung to both. The reformation in religion was 
treason to the monarchy. The disaffected nobles and princes 
in France, the Condes and the Colignis, felt the indignities, 
which they suffered from the interference of Italian priests in a 
Government, which they claimed a right to monopolize them- 
selves. They therefore joined the Protestant party in religion, 
but without any notions of political reform. On the same 
principle, Henry IV. became a Catholic, in order to obtain a 
peaceable possession of the sceptre ; and in this step he was 
countenanced by the conscientious and Protestant Duke of 
Sully, as he was imitated in the next century by the illus- 
trious Turenne. 

But not only were Church and State so mingled, that politi- 
cal and religious prejudices acted in aid of each other ; but 
the entire frame-work of society was so artfully constructed, 
that the great and leading abuse of the organization of the Gov- 
ernment was copied and perpetuated down to the lowest ranks 
in the community. The original plan of the feudal system pro- 
duced this effect. It was a series of successive dependencies. 
The great barons who, as holding of the crown, were vassals, 
became lords, in reference to their dependent feudataries ; and 
these exacted with interest, from their retainers, the deference 
and self-sacrifice paid by themselves to their superiors. The 
creation of an hereditary nobility, clothed with greater or less 
power in the government and engrossing a very large portion of 
the landed property, established in every little manor a minia- 
ture abuse, copied from the great primal evil of the arbitrary 
government of the State. And beyond this, the principle of 
primogeniture carried into every private family, whose posses- 
sions were considerable enough for its application, the same 
'enormous faith of many made for one.' So all-pervading, so 
universal was this abusive system, so closely was it interwoven 
with all the relations of life, that no doubt it was regarded, nay 
is regarded by those for whose benefit it exists, as the natural 
order of things. The State was regulated, the Church was 

vol. xxxm. — no. 72. 21 
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organized, the army was commanded, justice administered, 
property held and transmitted, on this principle. Men were 
born to it, and lived under it, and drew the prizes and the blanks 
of life on no other principles. Tt enlisted one great portion of 
the world on the side of their interest, in its support ; and it 
laid upon the rest the hand of power, and what was far more 
terrific and effective, the leaden mace of their own ignorance. 
It was to the lull as strong in the bigotry of its victims as in 
the craft of its chiefs. This was its strong hold ; men gloried 
in being trained up to fight the battles of their own slavery. 
In the noble language of Lucan, they endured more, to decide 
whether Pompey or Caesar should be the tyrant, than it would 
have been worth to have neither : 



tantone 



Proventu scelerum quserunt, uter imperet urbi ? 
Vix tanti fuerat civilia bella moveri 
Ut neuter.' 

Finally, to all the strength of all the other abusive principles 
on which the old system rested, has been added, in each suc- 
cessive generation, the growing strength of habit. No man, in 
the Catholic Church, can take the first degrees of Saintship, 
under a century, nor be fully canonized under two. It re- 
quires a hundred years to raise human weakness to beatific 
purity ; — but the hundred years, if circumstances are favora- 
ble, will do it. What subsists to-day by violence, continues 
to-morrow by acquiescence, and is perpetuated by tradition ; 
till at last the hoary abuse shakes the grey hairs of antiquity 
at us, and gives itself out as the wisdom of ages. Thus the 
clearest dictates of reason are made to yield to a long succes- 
sion of follies. And this is the foundation of the aristocratic 
system at the present day. Its strong hold, with all those not 
immediately interested in it, is the reverence of antiquity. 

By this system we mean the aggregate of all the institu- 
tions which a people, supposing them to be virtuous and well 
informed, and meeting together free from all prejudices, to 
organize themselves into a political community, and capable of 
foreseeing consequences, would reject, as not tending to pro- 
mote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. We will 
assume that a people thus assembling would decide, that it was 
best to have an efficient civil government ; composed of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments ; that they would 
provide for the choice of the man, whom the majority should 
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think best qualified, as chief magistrate, and that they would 
furnish this executive officer with all the requisite means to 
enable him to discharge his functions. We do not, therefore, 
think a vigorous and well organized executive government 
a part of the abusive aristocratic system. But the people 
would plainly see, that their chief magistrate was not only con- 
stituted for their advantage, but derived his authority from 
their choice ; consequently if any one started the idea that he 
possessed it by birth or divine right, (as no one probably would 
in an assembly of men coming together without prejudice,) the 
suggestion would be instantly rejected as groundless ; it might 
even be derided as absurd. We therefore regard hereditary 
monarchy as a part of the system which is founded in abuse. 
Sooner or later, we doubt not, the time will come, when the 
absurdity of such a system will be as generally felt, as that of 
the establishment to which Fletcher of Saltoun compares it, — 
an hereditary professorship of divinity, which he says he heard 
of in some part of Germany. 

This assembly would no doubt constitute a legislative body, 
and would probably (supposing it, as we have stated, gifted 
with the foresight of what experience has taught us) organize 
it into two separate chambers of legislation ; but of this we 
speak with less confidence, as the experiment of one has never 
been fairly tried. But whether one or two, the people would 
of course arrange a plan of election, by which the members of 
the legislature should be designated by the people. If mem- 
bership were viewed as a privilege, it ought not to be monopo- 
lized, — if as a burden, not to be permanently borne by one ; 
consequently provision would be made for a limited tenure of 
the representative office, and an exercise, at marked intervals, 
of the popular choice. If any one should intimate, that in both 
or either of the houses, the right and duty of legislation ought to 
be hereditary ; that when one legislator died, his place should be 
taken by his oldest son, or his nephew, or, in default of nearer 
kin, by the most distant assignable heir, (who may be perhaps 
the most stupid, the most vicious, the most contemptible per- 
son in the community) ; and should remain wholly vacant if 
he had no heir, — as if his family alone were endowed with 
special grace to fill it, — such an intimation would be received 
with astonishment and disgust, and apprehensions for the sanity 
of the man who made it. We therefore regard an hereditary 
House of Lords, as a part of the aristocratic system, founded on 
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the most flagrant abuse. By the same test of principle, we 
should arrive at the same conclusion, in respect to an estab- 
lished Church, the law of primogeniture, and all antiquated, 
unequal, and abusive corporate monopolies, in civil or eccle- 
siastical, public or private affairs. 

These all make up the arbitrary aristocratic system ; and those 
who support it, and who, — by the way, — are far more numer- 
ous, than those benefited by it, are the aristocratic party. The 
liberal party are those who are of a contrary opinion on 
all these points. They maintain, that all Government is 
intended for the good of the people ; and ought to be organ- 
ized to that end alone. They accordingly consider the 
deliberate and well ascertained will of the people, as the right- 
ful directory of the Government ; and they hold it to be proved 
by experience, that this will can be ascertained in no other 
way, than that of an equal representation of the people, 
convened in legislative assemblies, elected for short periods. 
They know that in moments of excitement, and under the 
influence of party, both the people and their representatives 
may will that, which is not for their good ; but they know, at 
the same time, that an hereditary chief and an hereditary 
legislature are equally liable to be misled, even in their honest 
opinion of what is for the well-being of the whole people ; with 
the additional evil, that the standing interest of their order is 
adverse to that of the mass. They accordingly hold that, in 
the long run, the people acting through representatives of 
their own choice, are the best judges of their own interests ; 
and that all good government consequently resolves itself into 
an equal representative system. 

But now comes the difficult question in practice, the question 
requiring for its happy solution the utmost wisdom and calm- 
ness, but likely to be agitated on fields of battle, by infuriated 
armies ; that is the question of reform ; or of discarding one 
system and introducing the other ; and on this point, there are 
as many opinions as there are independent thinkers. Although, 
generally speaking, there are the friends and enemies of reform, 
divided into the two great parties of which we have spoken, 
yet a portion of the aristocratic party are willing to abandon a 
little, to save the rest ; and some of the liberal party agree 
to take something, by way of concession, rather than wade 
through blood for the whole, with the risk of gaining nothing. 
The action and re-action of these feelings, for several gen- 
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erations, in England, has produced that compromise, which is 
called the Constitution, and which contains something of the 
aristocratic and something of the democratic principle. This 
circumstance renders the question of reform singularly com- 
plicated in that country ; and authorizes each party to main- 
tain, that its favorite principle is the principle of the Con- 
stitution. 

But good and wise men of all parties admit, that an original 
wrong may become, in the lapse of time, a vested right, thus 
far, that in making the changes, which reason and the welfare 
of the community require, tenderness is to be exercised towards 
those, who, by no act of their own, are so connected with the 
present state of things, that they will be ruined by the change. 
But it must still be remembered, that, where a vested right rests 
on an original wrong, which after all is a wretched foundation, 
and where the acquiescence of the people has been compulsory, 
which is no consent, there the matter ought to be construed 
most favorably for the many, who suffer by the existing state 
of things, and least favorably for the few who suffer by the 
change. 

But the passions of men ! Aye there is the rub. Reason, 
the heavenly dictatress, speaks in the general in no ambiguous 
language. Her teachings, even on these great and difficult 
questions, are intelligible. She would guide us, by a plain and 
easy path ; would guide us, — nations as well as individuals, — 
to our greatest good. But her sweet voice is drowned in the 
cursed din of the passions. The pride of opinion ; the selfish- 
ness of interest ; the generous and the base sentiment! ; the 
last infirmity of noble, and the first of mean minds ; these all 
rush to the field, and the principles of the two great parties 
are often little more than watchwords. Intense concentrated 
passion is, in too great a degree, the spring of action ; rever- 
ence for antiquity, awe of sanctity, pride of lineage, esprit de 
corps, appetite for novelty, spirit of adventure, ambition, avarice, 
envy, revenge, and malice, and at length a horrid thirst for 
plunder and blood. With these motives to stimulate the 
combatants, who can wonder that the result is too often one, 
that equally mocks the hopes and defies the calculations of 
men. We pretend not to prophecy the result of the present 
movement in Europe. They least know what will be its issue, 
who are most nearly connected with its origin and progress. 
Could it be at all foreseen, the more remote and disinterested 
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the observer, — possessed of competent information as to facts, 
— the better qualified would he be, to anticipate the event. 
The darkest cloud does not always wrap up the fiercest 
tempest within its lowering folds. A congress or two of the 
five leading sovereigns, each with an army of two hundred 
thousand men, to convince the world of the equity of their 
decisions, may put all right. From the calm fountains of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Laybach, the excited nations may again 
drink in tranquillity and submission. But, as we have already 
hinted, we hold it to be equally probable, that this generation 
will not witness the denouement of the great drama. We be- 
lieve that the fear of change, which perplexes monarchs, will 
pass into a still more fearful reality. A few years since, the 
audience chamber of the Tuilleries was crowded with allied 
emperors and attendant kings. He on whom they waited lies 
low; his lifeless body walled down into the rock of St. 
Helena, as if the world would have been unsafe had it rested 
beneath an ordinary covering of clay. Now the palace which 
bids fairest to be thronged is Holyrood House. In the course 
of the impending struggle, dynasties will very likely be set up 
and expelled ; kings voted in and voted out, republics pro- 
claimed and crushed. Governments will dissolve into an- 
archies; and anarchies ripen — or rot — into military despot- 
isms ; and these vicissitudes may fill up generations. 

Nor can we disguise the opinion, that those States are in 
danger of the greatest changes, which are organized on a 
mixed principle. The doctrine of checks and balances may be 
harmless in a quiet time, and in the undisturbed action of the 
machine. But when, by some disturbing force, the equi- 
librium is destroyed, one principle must prevail to the subver- 
sion of the other. Then the resistance that checks will chafe ; 
and the weight that balances will bear down ; and the more 
complicated the machinery, the greater the number of parts 
exposed to disorder. A musical clock is much more likely to 
get out of repair than a trip hammer. In the political consti- 
tution of powerful States, checks and balances, — if they mean 
any thing, — must be institutions and departments of Govern- 
ment of great force and opposite tendency. Administered by 
one harmonious, all-pervading counsel, the action is whole- 
some, easy, graceful ; the mighty pendulum of State swings 
easy and true ; and goes no farther on one side than on the 
other. But suppose a condition of things, when a demon of 
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discord has taken possession of the body politic, and these 
great and powerful institutions are at war with each other, 
each deeming the natural action of its antagonist an abuse, an 
encroachment, and an outrage, — when the hands are set to 
tear out the eyes, and the teeth to gnaw the limbs, and what 
is a system of checks and balances then ? — In the present state 
of the world, we believe that the two simplest Governments 
are greatly the safest, and least likely to be affected by the 
convulsions of the times, we mean those of Russia and the 
United States. The former we think safe, for there does not 
appear to be any considerable number of persons desirous of 
change, or disaffected to the present order of things ; conse- 
quently, there is no antagonist principle. Our Government, of 
a totally different character, is safe for the same reason. 
Whatever local discontents may have been created by indi- 
vidual measures, the number is exceedingly small of those 
who wish for a stronger or a weaker Government. On the 
other hand, we consider the condition of England as highly 
critical. It has long been the boast that her Constitution is 
mixed. Perhaps it would be found, on an impartial analysis, 
that this supposed mixture is a state of transition from the 
pure absolutism of the Stuarts to a pure representative Gov- 
ernment, toward which since 1688, the Constitution has been 
struggling. But it is plain, that a pure representative Govern- 
ment cannot exist, where two of the great estates of the realm 
are hereditary. Mr. Canning denies expressly, that the 
House of Commons is intended to represent the will of the 
people ; and admits, that if it were so intended, it would root 
out the other branches of the Government. Tacitus has been 
appealed to as a witness in favor of the abstract superiority of 
a mixed form of Government. Sir Robert Peel quotes him 
for this purpose, in the debate on the pending plan of reform. 
But in the very sentence in which Tacitus expresses his opin- 
ion in favor of a mixed Government, he says that it would be 
hard to organize, and of transient duration. 

France has already gone through many stages of this great 
change. Either the extremity of the old abuses, or the ardent 
temper of the French people, or some unexplained fatality 
pushed the first movements of reform into the wildest excesses 
of revolution ; and from this the State swang back to a mili- 
tary despotism. The surface of the waters has since been 
broken and tost, and the men and things moving on it, have 
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been strangely driven about, and, seemingly, without a course. 
But the under-current, we are inclined to think, sets deep and 
strong towards a republic. The present state of things is evi- 
dently provisional. The people, who through their deputies, 
have chosen Louis Philip, will, no doubt, choose his successor, 
and will, probably, choose him for a limited period. Is it 
likely, that that prince will be permitted to transmit his crown 
to his son, who has been compelled to obliterate the emblems 
of his family from the seal of State ? Is the chief magistracy 
of the country so much more of a trifle than the flevr-de-lys, 
that the king, who is obliged to abandon the one, can keep the 
other? In a word, are not an hereditary crown and nobility 
absurdities in theory too great to stand the test of popular 
opinion in France ? Nothing is too absurd to pass current, 
while it passes unquestioned ; the greater the paradox, the 
heartier the assent. King Log, reposing majestically on the 
oozy bank in unapproached dignity, is a very efficient poten- 
tate, and a world of strength and terror may be fancied within 
his periphery ; but when his subjects leap on him, they find he 
is but a log ; and when they find he is a log, they will neither 
respect nor obey him as a king. Is it possible to put the 
hereditary right to the crown into a form of words, in which it 
will command the assent of a people like the French ? 

Nor do we think the state of things is widely different in 
England. The temperament of the English is less mercurial 
than that of the French, but the popular feeling is not less 
intense. Were the division of property in England more 
equal at the present day, so that a larger number could be 
interested in preserving the public peace, the monarchy might 
pass into an elective Government without a convulsion. The 
change might be effected by a strenuous Parliamentary contest. 
Like Catholic emancipation, it would be debated a few years 
and become a law. The crown, which at no remote period 
has been vacated, settled, and limited by law, would by law be 
dispensed with. But the extreme inequality of fortunes gives 
an ominous character to the contest. There are too many 
who have nothing to lose. One party contends for the preser- 
vation of privileges, too vast to be resigned ; the other contends 
for life ; it is the unyielding resolution of those who have all, 
against the utter recklessness of those who have nothing, at 
stake. The aristocracy is too rich, the mass of the people too 
destitute. The same paper, which recently gave an account 
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of the Marquis of Londonderry's establishment, and of his fete 
to the king and queen, — an establishment and festival of more 
than oriental splendor, — made mention of the starvation of 
hundreds of the Marquis's fellow-citizens in Ireland ; and this 
contrast of condition is believed by the mass of the people, — 
no matter whether truly or falsely, — to be connected with the 
political abuses of the Government. 

Here was Mr. Canning's great mistake. In his strange 
menace to the Continental alliance, that in the impending war 
of opinion, England would have it in her power to rally under 
her standard, against the sovereigns of Europe, the disaffected 
of all countries, he forgot the disaffected at home. He forgot 
that the British Government was actually compelled to exert 
its whole energy, to keep down insurrection ; suppress the 
burning of barns and dwelling-houses, and an indiscriminate 
spoliation of property. Does any one suppose that the Catho- 
lic question was yielded to any thing but the fear of a revolt in 
Ireland ? Did not Sir Robert Peel put the justification of his 
own course on that question, after a Parliamentary life of op- 
position to it, on the ground, that the Government could not 
be carried on without the concession ? And does any one sup- 
pose that the present plan of Parliamentary reform will pre- 
vail, — if it do prevail, — on any other principle, than that of a 
fear of the physical power of the people ? — Taught by these 
concessions how powerful they are, will the people be more or 
less loyal to the antiquated parts of the Constitution ? 

And what is this plan of reform in Parliament ? 

It appears to us, that it is what it has been declared to be, 
by the most eminent of those who have opposed it in Parlia- 
ment ; a Revolution ; a great change, carrying within itself a 
pledge of further change. It has been said of revolutions, that 
they do not go backward. It may with equal truth be said, 
that they do not stand still till the goal is reached. The foot- 
marks not only point forward, but they run on to the extremity 
of the principle. An American may be permitted to canvass 
the merits of this plan of reform, for in one of the speeches of 
greatest ability, — ability visible through a wretched report, — 
which we have seen in its support, that of Mr. Macaulay, it is 
expressly contrasted with the ' Rule of Three' system of the 
United States ; which system is declared to be unfit for Eng- 
land, however well adapted for America. Now we are greatly 
mistaken, if the event do not prove, that nothing short of the 
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Rule of Three plan will satisfy the people of England, and 
that whether the present measure be adopted or not, a ques- 
tion, which will, probably, be decided before our article sees 
the light, but of which it is impossible for us to foresee the 
decision. 

What is the ' Rule of Three plan ?' as it was originally 
called by Mr. Canning, and after him by Mr. Macaulay, in 
the late debate. It is simply this, that if forty thousand inhabit- 
ants choose one representative, eighty thousand shall choose 
two. This is our Rule of Three system. Is it not just, is it not 
reasonable, is it not equitable ? Can any other plan be adopted 
for a representation, which avowedly proceeds on principle ? 
Observe, it is not now a question, whether the present system 
of representation in Great Britain does not work as well as 
ours, or as any system ; but whether a great change in the 
present system, called a reform, which begins by wholly dis- 
franchising sixty boroughs, because their population is under 
two thousand, and deprives of half their franchise forty-seven 
boroughs more, whose population is under four thousand, cnn 
stop there ? It is not pretended that these sixty boroughs 
are more than others corrupt. It is not pretended, that they 
have not, on an average, sent a fair proportion of the ablest 
and most eminent members to Parliament ; and it is not 
pretended that their corporate franchise is not as good and 
valid as any other right in the kingdom, resling on tradition 
and prescription ; but it is assumed as a principle, that no 
community possessed of less than two thousand inhabitants, 
shall send any member, and none possessed of less than four 
thousand shall send more than one. Now we wish to know, 
whether this is not, thus far, the Rule of Three system, acknowl- 
edged to be just, by being thus adopted ; but inevitably leading 
much farther. What reason can be given, to satisfy the inhabit- 
ants of some of the populous towns having no representation 
at all, and to which it is not proposed to give any ?* On the 
present system, the answer is ready ; and it is this, the British 

* The justice of our argument has been evinced, by the amendments 
actually proposed by Lord John Russell, one of which is, that every 
town of a population over ten thousand shall have a member. This 
farther concession we take to be made on the Rule of Three principle ; 
but the ministry having been obliged to make it, will the people of 
England be contented at the contrast between the old boroughs, under 
four thousand, sending one member, and the new boroughs, over ten 
thousand, sending no more ? 
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Constitution does not propose a geographical representation ; it 
finds certain boroughs, some large and some small, possessed 
of the right of sending a member to Parliament, for a long 
period of years, some of them from lime immemorial ; the 
system, in practice, operates well, and it does not profess to be 
founded on the Rule of Three. But now come the reformers; 
they say, it does not work well, that the House of Commons 
has lost the respect of the people, that it is an abuse which 
cannot be longer borne, that boroughs of less than two thousand 
members should send representatives, although they may have 
done it, by a prescription, as old as any title in the kingdom ; and 
that it is an equal abuse, that boroughs of between two thousand 
and four thousand should send more than one member. Well, 
then, cannot all the unrepresented towns in the kingdom, whose 
population exceeds two thousand, say, that if you discard tradi- 
tion, and go upon reasonableness and fitness, our right is as good 
as that of the represented boroughs ? Surely they can and will. 
So too as to the counties. It will appear on the reformed plan, 
that counties differing widely in population possess the same 
share of power in constituting the House of Commons. Will 
this be endured in a system, which disfranchises sixty boroughs 
for no other reason, than that their population is smaller than 
the others' ? 

The necessity of farther reform will also be made more 
apparent, as soon as the application of the new and uniform 
system of suffrage shall take place. At present, the right of 
suffrage is very variously exercised in the different boroughs. 
When it becomes uniform, and the election is made to depend 
on the number of inhabitants in the several boroughs, possess- 
ing the requisite qualifications, and when great questions come 
to be decided by small majorities in the House of Commons, 
will the unrepresented, or inadequately represented population, 
submit to the abuse ? Will Leeds, and Manchester, and Liver- 
pool submit to be represented by the same number of members 
as the old boroughs, whose population is ever so little over four 
thousand? Surely not. Those, who suffer by the imperfect ap- 
plication of the Rule of Three system, — that is, the majority of 
the people, — will clamor to have it carried through ; and they 
will have reason and common sense on their side. Mr. Canning 
and the anti-reformists could answer them ; but Lord John 
Russell cannot. The vice of the present system is, that it is 
the Rule of Three plan, with a blunder in working the question. 
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The question is, if the borough A has 4,000 inhabitants, and 
sends two members, how many members shall the borough B 
send, which has 10,000. Lord John Russell works the ques- 
tion thus; as 4,000 is to 2, so is 10,000 to 2. But it is not. 
As 4,000 is to 2, so is 10,000 to 5. Then if Lord John 
Russell should say, that, after all, he does not follow the 
Rule of Three principle ; the next question will be, what prin- 
ciple do you follow, in disfranchising wholly the boroughs 
under two thousand, and half disfranchising those under four 
thousand ? 

It is to be considered further, that the population of England 
is exceedingly homogeneous. The people, on an average, are 
as enlightened and well informed in one borough and in one 
county, as another ; and if they were not, the reformed plan 
does not attempt to give any preference to the more enlight- 
ened few, over the less enlightened many. To the manifest 
injustice of such a state of things as already existing, the anti- 
reformer has his answer ready ; and it is an answer in the 
spirit of the British monarchical system. We take the repre- 
sentation as we find it, among the traditions of the monarchy. 
Specific abuses of bribery and corruption, we are willing to 
correct by disfranchisement in the individual case ; but we will 
disfranchise no corporation on the Rule of Three system. The 
moderate reformer can give no answer ; he can neither plead 
tradition nor the Rule of Three. He sins at once against the 
genius of the British Constitution and the four rules of arith- 
metic. He can stand neither upon Lord Coke nor Cocker ; 
the jus parliamentarium nor the multiplication table. 

But it is by no means the most momentous consequence 
of the new plan of British representation, that it must infallibly 
lead to radical reform and a geographical representation, in the 
House of Commons. How will it affect the other institutions 
of the monarchy ; the House of Lords, the Established Church, 
and the hereditary crown ? On what foundation do these all 
rest ? Is there any other than tradition and prescription ? When 
they are subjected to the test of the political metaphysics, which 
decide, that no borough of less than two thousand inhabitants 
shall retain the franchise of choosing members, can these other 
institutions stand ? We think not. The right of Old Sarum to 
send members to Parliament is assuredly as ancient as the 
House of Lords. Old Sarum was a city before the Peers of 
England were a House of Parliament. The whole Parliament 
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of England once sat within the walls of this ancient city, now to 
be deprived of the franchise which it has enjoyed for so many 
centuries. It is true that Old Sarum, now reduced to a wheat- 
field, enclosed by a mound, is a very different thing from what 
it was when it was first summoned by the king's writ, to send 
burgesses to Parliament. But is it more changed than the 
House of Lords is changed from its original character and 
composition ? What resemblance is there between the gentle- 
men, who, with titles of nobility wholly destitute of their original 
meaning, fill the House of Peers, and are distinguished in 
nothing but their titles from the rest of society, performing 
neither in peace nor war any functions peculiar to themselves, 
and the bold barons of an earlier age ; the retainers of the 
crown, wielding the military strength and engrossing the landed 
property, — that is, at that period, all the property, — of the 
realm ? If the modern peerage retain any of the qualifications 
of the old peerage of feudal barons, it is their wealth. But 
considering that the peerage has no share in the commercial 
and manufacturing wealth of the country, we are inclined to 
think, that a number of commoners equal to the number of 
peers might be selected, whose aggregate fortunes should equal 
those of the peers. But whether this be so or not, the contrast 
of the present with the ancient condition of Old Sarum is surely 
not greater, than the contrast of the present with the ancient 
character of the English peerage. While then you disfranchise 
Old Sarum, because it is a theoretical absurdity that an indi- 
vidual nobleman should, as its proprietor, return two members 
to Parliament, how can you defend the still more stupendous 
absurdity, that some three or four hundred noble individuals, 
neither richer, nor more enlightened than as many thousands in 
the community around them, should actually compose one entire 
house of legislation, independent of the people and the crown, 
and transmit this great franchise to their posterity ? We again 
wish the precise point we are laboring to be understood. We 
are not now arguing against a House of Lords; to moot that 
question, in this country, would be like reviving the Ptolemaic 
system ; but we are maintaining that the reasons alleged for 
disfranchising Old Sarum, go the whole length of disfranchising 
the House of Lords. 

It may be said, that there is no clamor against the House of 
Lords, and that there is a vehement clamor against rotten 
boroughs. This is a reason of a different kind ; and the fact. 
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we believe, is partly so. The whig aristocracy do not yet 
clamor against ' their own order ;' on the contrary, they man- 
fully sustain it ; and the moderate reformers go along with 
them in this respect. But is a majority of the people of Eng- 
land, numerically taken, friendly to an hereditary house of 
legislation ; is the peerage popular with the Radicals ? Read 
the extracts from the Penny Papers in the Quarterly Review 
for last October. Recollect the manner in which the axe was 
laid at the root of the House of Lords in the time of Cromwell. 
We know the statesmen, who bring forward the present meas- 
ure, do not propose to destroy the peerage ; but will the like 
forbearance be observed by the agitators, whom that measure 
will bring into Parliament, and by the people, whom that 
measure will instruct in their strength, and animate in their 
zeal ? 

And if such be the prospects of the peerage, how will it fare 
with the crown and the church ? Let us dwell for a moment 
on the principle of these establishments. Was it all mere 
arrogant assumption ; all gratuitous fraud upon a credulous age, 
which taught that the establishment of crown and church was jure 
divino'? Far from it. It was a calculation of the deepest worldly 
wisdom, a provision of the most consummate selfish sagacity. 
Starting from the simple and undoubted principles that civil 
government is approved by Providence, and that Christianity 
is a revelation of Divine truth, men were trained on to the 
toleration, and at last to the reverence of an established church 
and an hereditary crown, subsisting by the grace of God. The 
subtle spirits who reared this fabric knew well that it could rest 
on no other foundation. The great master principle of human 
weakness, man's dread of the mysterious unknown, his self- 
prostration before the Infinite, was resorted to, by the authors 
of these institutions, because no other principle was strong 
enough to subdue him to these institutions. . They looked 
round for shoulders broad enough to bear this yoke. Chivalry 
rattled her sword at the very suggestion of it. The great 
barons looked over their battlements, and laughed at their 
fellow baron, the king, who, claiming to be greater than the 
greatest, was sometimes weaker than the weakest ; but Super- 
stition offered his sturdy back to the burden, and bore it, like 
the strong ass in the Bible, for centuries. But those centuries 
are passed. The divine right of the crown and an established 
church are exploded, and on what foundation do they now rest ? 
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If they rest on any other foundation than that on which the 
franchise of Old Sarum rests, we do not know what it is. 
They are the traditionary institutions of England ; the pillars 
of the British monarchy. They are now, if you will, erect, 
but their basis is insecure. It is not two centuries since the 
great usurper heaved them from their foundation, and showed 
that their substructions, as the historian says of those of the 
Roman capitol, were insane. The era of the elder political 
fanaticism has gone by. A milder delusion succeeded, and the 
revolting features of the ancient toryism are now hidden under 
the mask of tradition. The sanctity of that tradition is in its 
turn assailed, and in it the only conservative principle of the 
British Constitution. We do not say, that the British Constitu- 
tion is doomed to irremediable abuse, — to the forced toleration 
of any and every existing evil. But we humbly apprehend, 
that the only principle of reform, which is consistent with its 
preservation, is the temperate correction of practical evils, by 
specific remedies applied to the individual case. General and 
theoretic remedies are inadmissible; for theoretically the whole 
monarchy is an abuse. 

If this plan prevail, the ancient system will be in fact ac- 
knowledged to be abusive ; and the Reform will be the Con- 
stitution. This new Constitution will of course rest on a totally 
new principle, viz. that no institution shall be allowed to con- 
tinue in England manifestly unreasonable in itself, — however 
ancient the prescription on which it rests. Can such a princi- 
ple stop at the present measure of reform ? It is impossible. 
It will slop at nothing in the House of Commons, but an equal 
geographical representation of the kingdom by districts ; — and 
when that is attained, it will stop — let the man who can, say 
where. 

It must be recollected, in calculating the progress of re- 
form in England, that it is to be governed by powerful in- 
fluences, exterior to that country, — and independent of any 
control from within. One of the great elements of modern 
society is international sympathy. A narrow channel divides 
England from a country, whose institutions were as ancient, 
and till they fell, were believed to be as solid, as those of 
England. In the progress of forty years of tremendous revo- 
lutions and fearful vicissitudes, France has reached a system 
greatly exceeding the English, in its popular character, and is 
verging toward one still more completely popular. A great 
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multiplication of small freeholders, consequent on the breaking 
up of the landed estates, has shaken the French aristocracy to 
its foundation ; and the extension of the right of suffrage will 
again put the continued existence of the peerage, recent at the 
best as at present constituted, to the question, to be decided 
by the representatives of the mass of the people. How will 
that question be decided ? Does any man doubt ? 

But it is not from Fiance alone, that England is to learn 
the great lesson of reform. Although her statesmen now think 
they cannot adopt our Rule of Three system, destiny is not 
surer, than that they must and will imitate it. Right or wrong, 
beneficial or pernicious, it is impossible to persuade the mass 
of the people of any community, that the system, which gives 
to them an equal voice in the Government of the country, is 
not the best. Governments and ministries may persuade them- 
selves, but they cannot persuade the people that they are their 
own foes. The prosperity of this country, under its popular 
representation, will prove an argument for radical reform in 
England, which nothing can refute. It will come with the greater 
force, because it comes from a kindred source. When we 
proclaim the superiority of our system over the English, we 
do not say that our Abana and Pharphar are better than all 
the waters of Israel. No ; the pure stream of our popular 
system flows out of the living rock of English liberty. Our 
fathers brought the principle from their native land, and estab- 
lished it here. Of British origin, it is congenial with British 
feeling ; it is natural to the Saxon race. Till it had been so 
beautifully developed here, it was competent for the cham- 
pions of ancient prescriptions to say that an equal representa- 
tion was an Utopian dream. But we have exhibited it to the 
world, a noon-day reality ; a living, healthy and powerful 
agent. We learned from the fathers of English liberty, that 
taxation and representation should go hand in hand. We saw, 
in the land of our forefathers, that this glorious maxim was 
thought to be satisfied, when supplies were voted to the minis- 
try by a Parliament, in which four hundred and eighty-seven 
out of six hundred and fifty-eight held their seats, either on 
the mere nomination or under the controlling influence of the 
Government and two hundred and seventeen individuals. Not 
thus did we understand and apply the maxim. We believed 
that all, who share the burden of the taxes, should possess a 
share in the representation ; and on this as on the corner stone 
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our system rests. Is it just ? Is it equitable ? Is any other 
system either just or equitable? And when you cut adrift the 
vessel of State from the ancient moorings of tradition, will she 
not infallibly be borne down the popular current, as far as it 
flows? Will the people of England, once engaged in the busi- 
ness of reform, compare their unequal, imperfect, and com- 
plex system with one as simple, equal, and just as ours, and 
submit to the continuance of the abuse? It cannot be. We 
shall more than return the inheritance, which our fathers 
brought over with them ; and like the Roman daughter, we 
shall give back, the tide of life to the frame of our political 
parent. 

What period may elapse, before the political system of Eng- 
land will be thus regenerated, we affect not to conjecture. 
No observant person can deny, on the one hand, that elements 
are there in motion, competent to the production of any 
change, however stupendous ; nor, on the other, that the ex- 
isting institutions are deeply enough rooted, for a duration 
indefinitely prolonged. What we call accident exercises the 
most potent influence over human affairs, in peace as well as 
in war. We believe it may be safely said, that no great po- 
litical movement ever resulted precisely as it was intended to. 
We should not be surprised, if a very few years witnessed an 
organized republican government in France and in England. 
It would not imply greater changes, than those which took 
place in this country between 1775 and 1789. Those changes 
here, it has been said a thousand times, grew out of the preva- 
lence of a few elementary principles of civil liberty ; and those 
principles, at the present day, are just as current in Europe, 
as they were and are in America. The object of government 
is the good of the people ; the rights of the people are equal ; 
the well ascertained will of the people is the rule of govern- 
ment ; these maxims are just as well understood in England 
as in America ; and they are if possible more inconsistent with 
moderate reform, than with the continuance of the old system. 

It may be, that the great war of opinion will be delayed till 
England and France are thus regenerated ; and that all the 
struggles which precede this consummation, will be but as 
skirmishes preliminary to the great and eventful battle. No 
one can doubt, that it will be contested with fearful power and 
perseverance ; for while the liberal principle has been organ- 
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izing itself in one part of Europe, the opposite principle will 
have been consolidating itself in the other. 

Of the event of the contest, if we judged only from the past 
experience of the world, where liberty has so often been cloven 
down and trampled under foot, we might despair. But we 
take refuge in general principles. We may mistake the mo- 
ment of their application, but their truth is beyond dispute. 
Man was born for liberty ; his soul pants for liberty ; he has 
faculties both of power and will, that fit him for it ; civilization 
is but the growing progress of communities toward liberty, and 
liberty will triumph. The array against her may be appalling, 
but her cause is the cause of God, who will neither fear nor let 
us despair, 

' When to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and, for lightning see 
Black fire and horror.' 

We know it is said, and almost in lieu of every thing like 
a vigorous grasp of the subject, that Europe is not fit for free 
institutions like ours ; and that every effort to establish them 
must therefore prove abortive. But suppose we grant, that 
Europe is not now fit for a popular representative Government? 
What then ? Can it never become fit ? If the system be ration- 
al, and be demonstrably founded in a sound philosophy of our 
nature, is it enough to say that Europe is not fit for it ? The 
process of its adoption may be slow ; it must be gradual ; it 
may be painful ; but we are strongly inclined to think it will 
be sure. It is even now in train. It is precisely this transition 
from the absolute to the liberal system, which is shaking the 
established Governments of Europe. This great social revolu- 
tion, like every thing else in human affairs, will proceed 
with an irregular movement, by fits of progress and relapse. 
In all that is accomplished by human agency, and more 
especially the joint agency of many individuals, there must be 
turns of effort and exhaustion ; of conflict and languor ; there 
must be seasons of hope and despair. But the work goes on, 
and often when the energy of one agent seems exhausted, and 
the sacrifices of one generation appear ineffectual, a mighty 
re-action brings up the arrears of the revolution ; and shows 
that the reforming energy was but accumulating its power, 
while its visible demonstration was stayed. 
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What is the purport of this often repeated proposition, that 
Europe is not fit for our free institutions ? Let us examine it, 
and see if it be not a petitio principii of the enemies of reform ; 
an adroit, — and not very adroit, — evasion of the arguments, by 
which the correction of ancient abuses is urged. 

When it is said that Europe is not adapted to our institutions, 
it is of course not meant that there is any peculiar quality in 
the European soil, which unfits it to be the theatre of a free 
popular system. It must be meant, that the civilized nations 
in Europe are not capable of living happily under such a 
system. Now why are they not ? We think they are, and 
among other reasons, for the following. 

Taking it at present, for granted, that a free popular and 
representative system is itself the only Government consonant 
with reason, — which we do not understand to be denied in the 
abstract, — we maintain, that our system is adapted to tbe 
political societies of Europe, as well as of America. 1°. Be- 
cause man is not only the same being on both sides of the 
water, but because the nations are of the same social stock ; and 
it is not to be admitted, that in great and vital concerns, such 
as Government, families of nations of kindred origin, and reared 
in the same school of civilization, should require, the one an 
arbitrary, and the other a liberal system. It cannot be that 
despotism suits men on one side of the water, and liberty on 
the other. Liberty suits them on both sides ; it suits them 
equally on both sides ; and the main arguments against its 
introduction in Europe amount to an admission of this pro- 
position ; for these arguments are little more than an allegation 
of the antiquity of the existing prescriptions, and the incon- 
venience of a change ; not that the established order of tilings 
is good in itself. 

But not only are the nations of Europe and America of the 
same stock, and brought up in the same school of civilization, 
but their present social condition, man for man, family for 
family, neighborhood for neighborhood, is sq nearly the same, 
in all things not connected with their political condition and 
civil privileges, that it is scarcely conceivable, that they should 
be supposed, by any intelligent person, to require a radically 
different constitution of government. Compare Americans and 
Englishmen together. Do not the same principles of natural 
justice, the same notions of equity prevail between man and 
man ? Is the duty a man owes his neighbor very differently 
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understood in the two countries ? Are not the domestic rela- 
tions on a footing substantially the same ? Are not reputation, 
pleasure, fortune, ease, and other great ends of life desired and 
pursued in the same way there and here ? Most certainly. With 
what plausibility then can it be affirmed, that England is unfit 
for republicanism; that while in America, the people insist on 
choosing those, who make and administer their laws, it is 
absolutely necessary that in England they should not choose 
them ? We believe that no such necessity exists, nay, that 
the pretence of it was abandoned, when the doctrine of divine 
right was abandoned. There is no medium between that 
doctrine and popular will. How can there be ? If the king 
holds neither of God nor man, of what or whom does he hold ? 

But it is said, the mass of the people are not enlightened 
enough in Europe for a republic. This is a plausible argument. 
It has been often used ; we have, perhaps, used it ourselves ; 
but on reconsideration, we are inclined to doubt its solidity. 
It cannot be that there are not in all the countries of Europe 
persons enough of intelligence to carry on a popular Govern- 
ment. At any rate, we suppose this will not be insisted on 
abroad as the difficulty. We do not perceive that it is any more 
necessary, that a republic should be enlightened than a mon- 
archy. If the people are ignorant under any form of Govern- 
ment they will be cozened and oppressed ; it does not 
necessarily follow, that this will be more the case under a 
republic than a monarchy. We think the reverse might be 
shown, and, at all events, who can doubt, which form of Gov- 
ernment is most likely to create a widely diffused mental stim- 
ulus ; to rouse the people generally from their ignorance, and 
encourage them to promote the cause of popular education ? 
The very argument shows, that it is the tendency of the arbi- 
trary system to perpetuate ignorance, and of the liberal sys- 
tem to encourage the diffusion of knowledge. 

Again it is said, there is too great an inequality of fortunes 
in Europe for a republican system ; — that power must directly 
or indirectly go with properly. — Here also it may be doubted, 
whether this is not an exceedingly temporary state of things, 
which a bloodless revolution could entirely change. Let a 
law pass distributing estates equally, and prohibiting long 
trusts ; and this enormous disparity of fortunes would not last 
two generations. Besides, we apprehend this difficulty is 
more formidable in appearance, than in reality. When we 
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thus contrast Europe and America in this respect, and in the 
more general diffusion of knowledge in this country, it seems 
to be taken for granted, that uniformly throughout America, 
there is a great equality of wealth and intelligence. It is, 
however, well known, that this is not so. In our large cities, 
there is every shade of human fortune, as in Europe. It has 
been stated, that in Boston there are two thousand persons and 
more, who get their daily bread by begging or fraud. These 
must all be persons of desperate fortune, of abject poverty. 
There is in the same city a very wealthy class, and between 
the two extremes, there is every intermediate degree. Does 
not the popular system work well in Boston ? A more perfect 
democracy never existed, than that, which has at all times and 
under all names, swayed our ancient metropolis. But go out 
into the country ; does not the same inequality exist? We fear 
it does. We wish the supposed distinction between Europe 
and America in this respect were better founded. There is, 
we know, a vastly greater amount of abject poverty and want 
in Europe, arising mainly out of the plan on which estates are 
divided ; but we mean to say, that that Utopian equality of 
condition, assumed to be necessary to a republic, does not 
exist in town or country in the United States. We have no 
landed proprietors, whose estates yield two hundred thousand 
pounds a year. We presume there is not a merely landed 
estate in America, the fee simple of which is worth one year's 
rent of the Duke of Bedford's property. But we have wealthy 
citizens in the country. So too, thank Heaven, we are not 
overwhelmed with pauperism ; but there is in every village 
something of it ; and between these two extremes, there are 
all the shades of condition. But popular institutions work 
equally well in town and country, and perfectly well in both ; 
and we do not, on scrutinizing the proposition, perceive any 
necessary or natural connexion between the existence of an 
army of paupers, and incompatibility with republican institu- 
tions. Or if there be, the greater the burden of pauperism, 
the stronger the motive for introducing the corrective of popu- 
lar institutions ; and we accordingly find the oppression of the 
poor laws in England named as one of the evils, which de- 
mand a Parliamentary reform. If it be meant, that a very 
wealthy hereditary aristocracy could not subsist under a repub- 
lican Government, because the laws of primogeniture would be 
repealed and the statute of distributions would be changed, this 
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is true, but it amounts merely to saying,- that you cannot, at 
the same time, have the aristocratic and the liberal system. 
But every day's observation shows, that a popular system is 
not incompatible with the honest possession and secure enjoy- 
ment of large private fortunes. 

But it is true, that there are parts of the United States 
where, from obvious causes, a more general equality of con- 
dition and fortune prevails than in others ; we refer to the 
newly settled portions, as compared with the old. If this ob- 
jection to the introduction of liberal institutions in Europe 
were well founded, these institutions ought to be observed to 
operate more successfully in those parts of our country where 
this greater equality exists, and less so in those, where there is 
a greater disparity of conditions. Such, however, is in no 
degree the fact. There is not, perhaps, any very perceptible 
difference in this respect, but if there be any, it is the other 
way. The great point of embarrassment in popular Govern- 
ments, is the orderly conduct of elections and respectful acqui- 
escence in their result. Now it is notoriously the case, that 
the elections are no where more quiet and orderly than in 
the oldest settlements of the country. Five thousand votes 
are frequently taken in one day in Boston, and a few years 
ago, in one hall ; but a popular tumult, going to the length of 
a bloody nose, we do not remember to have heard of, in the 
most angry party times. In the more newly settled parts of 
the country, the elections are occasionally more tumultuous. 

But, it is said, the people of Europe are habituated to he- 
reditary institutions. This is true, and what follows ? Nothing 
but this ; that the first generation might be somewhat awkward 
in administering a different system. Our forefathers were 
habituated to the European system ; but they built up their 
republican Colonies with infinite ease. If the political history 
of Europe were examined for this purpose, it would be found, 
that in all the essential relations of society and government, 
changes are at all times made, affecting the condition of men 
vastly more than an abolition of the hereditary principle would 
do. The Catholic emancipation affected more persons agree- 
ably and disagreeably, than would be affected either way im- 
mediately, by making the King of England eligible every seven 
years. A declaration of war shakes the frame of society more, 
we think, than it would be shaken by quietly substituting an 
elective Senate for an hereditary House of Lords. There is 
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not so much tenacity of national habits as is supposed. A nation 
is composed of individuals; and though its history runs back a 
thousand years, it is made up of short-lived men. The mon- 
archy is a thousand years old ; but the rising and risen gene- 
rations of men, who between the ages of twenty and forty-five 
decide the course of affairs, have had none of them a very 
long, many of them a very short time to become habituated to 
any thing. Make the superior excellence of popular institu- 
tions the prevailing opinion of the day ; enlist the newspapers 
in its support, and get the popular speakers to take it up, and 
you will soon see what the habit of a thousand years is worth. 
Could you wake up the past generations from their graves ; 
could you gather together the perished multitudes, who have 
lived and died beneath the antiquated institutions, you might 
then put the question on the ground of long prescription ; and 
we have great doubts whether you would carry it even then, — 
certainly not, if they had to stay with you and live under the 
old and abusive systems. 

Do you say the people are too ignorant ? It takes a child six 
months to learn to read, and an adult may do it in six days. 
The expense of the Walcheren expedition : — the money, — to 
say nothing of the men, — the money, that was buried under the 
mud oi the islands in the Scheldt, would have sent a school- 
master to the remotest glens in the highlands, and the deepest 
mines in Cornwall. As for equality of fortune, one generation 
is long enough to introduce as perfect an equality in Europe as 
in America, and this without violence, confiscation, or even per- 
sonal hardship : — for there is surely no hardship in passing a 
law, that when a man dies, if he do not dispose of his property 
by will, his children shall divide it; and if he do dispose of it, 
it shall only be for one generation. Hardship did we say ? 
The hardship is the other way. Such a law would at once 
remove this much dreaded barrier to free institutions. 

But were the difficulties few or many, small or great, which 
oppose the introduction of liberal institutions in Europe, they 
are not of a nature, which will satisfy the mass of the people. 
You cannot satisfy them, that any thing is too good for their 
enjoyment. Seeing the American people choosing their chief 
magistrate every four years, they will not trust to the chance 
of birth the designation of a chief magistrate for life. When 
they see us calling from the mass of the community the citi- 
zen, whom we may deem most worthy and best qualified to 
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administer the State, they will not allow this momentous trust 
to pass by inheritance. When they see us, at the end of four 
years, quietly displacing the chief magistrate, who has disap- 
pointed public expectation, they will not submit to the alter- 
native of a life of misgovernment or a bloody revolution. 
They will have an elective system ; or, at any rate, they will 
try for it. 

They will not be alarmed at mistaken representations of the 
instability of our system. We were surprised, in the late de- 
bate in Parliament, to find even so well-informed and liberal a 
person as Sir Robert Peel, falling into this error. In his able 
speech on the project for Parliamentary reform, Sir Robert, 
after saying that our system was but forty years old, asks, 
" how often since 1789, there had been a change with respect 
to the mode of electing a President." It cannot be denied, 
that one change in the details of the choice has been made ; 
but we think it may be affirmed, that the same persons, that 
have been chosen, would have been chosen, had the Constitu- 
tion been from the beginning as it now stands, or had it never 
been altered. It would be an inquiry foreign from the subject, 
but we think it would be easy to prove, that the British Con- 
stitution has, for every forty years since their constitutional 
history begins, undergone greater alterations, than that which 
took place in our Constitution, relative to the election of Presi- 
dent. Every Parliament may alter the British Constitution 
at every session ; the very difficulty of the progress of an 
amendment of our Constitution through all the requisite stages, 
must make it a rare occurrence. 

Finally, we believe the people in Europe fit for a general 
and a radical change, for this reason, that the existing system 
is upheld by military force. It is well known that a powerful 
police and a powerful army are kept up in every part of Europe ; 
and in England not less than on the Continent. Thirty thou- 
sand men, armed with bayonets, watch over the tranquillity of 
Ireland. In England, where it is forbidden by law to station a 
military force in a place, where an election is going on, it is 
usual, whenever a contest is anticipated, to put a few compa- 
nies in motion toward the neighborhood of the spot, where the 
poll is held. It has been remarked, that without the horse 
guards, London would be uninhabitable. The liberal politi- 
cians of the last century, and especially our fathers, dearly 
cherished the maxim, that standing armies in time of peace 
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were dangerous to the liberties of a people. They had a 
right to think so, for this was the agency by which the Govern- 
ments in Europe were all upheld. But they failed to provide 
a remedy. Continual wars rendered constant levies necessary 
to the public safety, and the condition of Europe was rarely 
such that it was safe to disarm. Had the attempt been made 
by any legislative body, against the pleasure of the crown, to 
disband its troops, and thereby break its power, the troops 
were at hand to suppress the movement. In fact, it is a con- 
tradiction in terms, to suppose the existence of a legislative 
body, competent to reduce a standing army, in a Government 
upheld by such an army ; and in point of fact, we know that 
there was no Government in Europe where such a legislature 
existed. 

The evil then seemed remediless, most remediless at a 
moment when the remedy was nearest at hand. Were we 
called upon to single out and identify the most peculiar char- 
acteristic of the age, we should say that it is the extension of 
public opinion to the ranks of the army ; the integration into 
the State of the military array, which had been set apart to 
watch, to overawe, and to govern the State ; the transfusion 
into the breast of the soldier, of the feelings and sympathies of 
the citizen. Henceforth it is a most grave question, how far 
the army can be trusted by the Government, and in this doubt, 
the support, which the Government derived from the army, 
crumbles into dust. This is a new element, and perhaps the 
most important, in the actually existing system of Europe. 

It is a state of things brought about by the rising of Europe 
against the despotism of Napoleon. This extraordinary man, his 
head turned with success, had too little consulted the national 
pride of the various countries, over which his victorious armies 
had extended his empire or his influence. When the tide of for- 
tune began to turn against him, in the dreadful Russian campaign, 
the sovereigns of the continent rallied their subjects to the field, 
to join in the crusade against the foreign despot, and restore 
the independence of the subjugated or tributary States. The 
call was answered from one end of Europe to the other. Old 
and young, noble and peasant, men of all professions and 
trades, from the veteran to the school-boy, rushed to the field, 
to fight the battles of independence and the people. It is easy 
to see, that the spirit thus roused, was totally distinct from that 
of military subordination ; and that when these patriotic legions 
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came home from their victorious wars, they would come with 
a temper poorly fitting them to discharge the duties of a stand- 
ing army. The armies of Europe have been thus infected 
with a noble contagion ; enervated, not with the luxuries of 
Capua ; corrupted, not by the spoils of Asiatic wars, but won 
over by the strong sympathy of civil duty. Their country has 
addressed them by the sacred name of citizens, and it has had 
as powerful an effect, as when it was pronounced by Cssar ; 
as powerful, but of the opposite character. When addressed 
as citizens by Csesar, the soldiers were ashamed of their 
mutiny, and begged to be restored to their character as 
soldiers; when addressed as citizens by their neighbors, by 
their fellow-citizens, by their country, they are ashamed of 
their employment as the instruments of oppression, and beg 
to be restored to the character of patriots and men. 

It is extremely doubtful, whether, at this moment, there are 
more than two Governments in Europe, who can rely upon 
their armies, perhaps not more than one. We refer to Austria 
and Russia. The gates of Constantinople were approached 
but two years ago, in consequence of the absolute impossibility 
of inducing the military chieftains in Turkey to defend the 
Government. The French troops at Paris deserted their offi- 
cers by regiments, when the existence of the Government that 
paid them was at stake. The Belgian troops were not slow 
in following the example. The army of Poland, commanded 
by the brother of the emperor, a personal favorite with the 
soldiers, was the first to embrace the cause of the revolution. 
There are now five great armies in Europe, on whose temper 
and conduct the issue of events mainly depends. The English, 
the French, the Prussian, the Austrian, and the Russian. 
The Russian, and perhaps the Austrian, may be depended 
upon by their Governments to any extent ; although Hungary, 
the strongest portion of the Austrian empire, the portion which 
furnishes the best part of the army, and particularly the cavalry, 
is penetrated with disaffection. They are a people having 
their own language, and their own nationality, amounting to 
eight or nine millions, proud of the recollections of their ancient 
independence, and impatient of the Austrian yoke. But their 
ancestors came into Europe to trample on the degenerate 
Romans, and it cannot be expected of the descendants of Attila 
and his army, — after a feud of fourteen centuries, — to be veiy 
tender of the rights of the Italians. The French army forms, 
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in opposition to the Russian, the liberal extremity of the scale. 
No Government, not purely popular, could derive any support 
from it. The Prussian army is popular, with perhaps as much 
of the leaven of blind subordination, as the Austrian army has 
of revolution. No people in Europe was more thoroughly 
imbued with the patriotic fury of 1813 than the Prussian. 
None had been so sorely galled by the yoke of Napoleon; 
none rose with equal ardor to throw it off; and none has mur- 
mured so deeply at the failure of their king to establish a 
popular Constitution. These feelings pervade the army ; but 
there is in the German armies generally, as in the German 
character, a loyalty, a spirit of subordination, and a habit of 
discipline, which would perhaps keep portions of it neutral in 
a war of opinion, and possibly induce it to fight the battles of 
the Government. But we are not certain, whether the Prussian 
army could be depended on, in a direct crusade against the 
Belgians or the Poles. The English army is happily depend- 
ent on the legislature for any disposition to be made of it, in 
a foreign war. In its actual composition, it is as thoroughly 
disciplined as any in Europe, and might probably be depended 
on, in a foreign war, as implicitly as a Russian or an Austrian 
army. But it is impossible to put it in motion without the 
sanction of Parliament. The point to which the Government 
can depend on it, to hold the people in check at home, is more 
questionable. It has never yet swerved from its fidelity ; and 
although great pains are taken to withdraw the public attention 
from its agency, and the most superstitious care is had not to 
put the soldier in motion in direct contravention of law, yet it 
is a matter of notoriety, that nothing but a detachment of 
mounted troops, always at hand at every weak point, has kept 
the peace in England for the last half century. But the public 
mind in England has been, within a very short period, most 
powerfully influenced. The consciousness of physical strength 
has been portentously developed, on the part of the discontented. 
The last Quarterly Review unhesitatingly ascribes the policy 
of the Duke of Wellington, in respect to Catholic emancipation, 
and the panic of the aristocracy on the subject of Parliamentary 
reform, to the dread of physical force. We suppose the Duke 
of Wellington is not a man whose nerves are particularly sub- 
ject to panic fear, and we cannot doubt that the opinion is 
widely prevalent in England, that it would not have been safe 
much longer to oppose these measures ; in other words, that the 
army could not be trusted to support the Government. 
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In this state of things, what is to prevent the people of 
England from meeting by their delegates in convention, to 
devise a general reform of the Constitution ? The right to do 
so, has been, on the most solemn occasions, recognized as the 
birthright of Englishmen. Such a measure is familiar to them 
from our example ; and the history of their own liberties dates 
from a similar convention of all those who, at that day, were 
allowed to have any rights, — the Barons at Runnymede. 
There is no doubt, that such a measure is in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, and with the temper of a large majority of 
the people of England ; and if the troops could not be de- 
pended on to suppress the preliminary movements, required 
for such a convention, we see nothing to prevent its taking 
place.* And that some such course will be adopted, we have 
little doubt ; we might almost say, that it is the general belief 
in England, that a radical change is impending in the Consti- 
tution of the country. It is conceded that the proposed mea- 
sure of reform is forced upon the ministry, by the fears of 
popular convulsion. Of this measure, the Duke of Wellington, 
as the head of the last administration, has lately declared in 
the House of Lords, from the lights of an experience of forty- 
five years in the public service, that it will be fatal to the 
Constitution of the country ; while Lord Grey, the responsible 

* We beg leave to observe, that this article was written and sent to 
press, before the reception of the intelligence of the loss of Lord John 
Russell's bill, and the consequent dissolution of Parliament. In these 
and the subsequent events we find confirmation of the positions, which 
we have ventured to take. We cannot but remark on the extraordi- 
nary character of the King's message, and its tendency toward the 
adoption of the measure (a convention) alluded to in the text: — 

'My Lords and Gentlemen, — I have come to meet you for the pur- 
pose of proroguing this Parliament, with a view to its immediate disso- 
lution. 

' I have been induced to resort to this measure far the purpose of 
ascertaining the sense of my people, in the only way in which it can be 
most conveniently and authentically expressed, for the purpose of mak- 
ing such changes in the representation as circumstances may appear 
to require, &c.' 

It cannot escape the dullest apprehension, that a new Parliament, (by 
admission of the King's ministers) so far from being 'an authentic way 
of expressing the sense of the people,' expresses only the sense of the 
four or five nundred individuals, who nominate the majority of the 
House of Commons. There can be no authentic way of expressing 
the sense of the people, (in default of a popular representation) but 
that of a convention. 
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author of the proposed plan, offers it as the least that would 
satisfy the public demand, and as a measure, which would 
content the people for a long time. It seems to us, that these 
are but two forms of expressing one and the same prevailing, 
undefined, and alarming idea, that the present Constitution of 
England cannot last. 

We have already remarked, that we see no intrinsic diffi- 
culty in the adoption by England and the other countries in 
Europe, of a Constitution like ours ; and we believe it will 
take place ; with what ease and tranquillity on the one hand, 
or violence on the other, must depend upon the resistance of 
the party opposed to change. If the liberal party, as a class, 
are to undertake the business of reform, with halters round 
their necks, they will of course go desperately to work ; and if 
they triumph, the blood of their adversaries will flow. But 
if, as appears to be the intention of the privileged orders at 
present, they allow the measures of amelioration proposed, to 
take a parliamentary course, although we are far from believing 
the plan now in agitation will content the people of England for 
a long time, yet we see no reason why it should be productive 
of any convulsions, either while it lasts, or in the transition to 
still more popular institutions. One thing is certain, the feudal 
system is worn out, and with it all the institutions that rested 
on it ; so that the form cannot much longer be kept up. The 
state of the world requires a simpler action of Government ; 
and despotism or liberty is the alternative. Hume has para- 
doxically said, that the English monarchy would find its 
Euthanasia in despotism. Hume certainly was never claimed 
for the liberal party ; but it is not easy to imagine what ideas 
he could have had of the objects of any Government, that 
enabled him to view the degeneracy of the English system into 
a despotism, as an Euthanasy. But if despotism is to be its 
Euthanasia, we believe republicanism will be its resurrection. 
If it must die an absolute Government, it will revive a popu- 
lar one. 

The period and the progress of this change will be greatly 
dependent on the result of the present movements in Europe, 
of which, as we have ventured to express the hope, we have 
no doubt the final result will be favorable to the cause of lib- 
erty, although the most terrific fluctuations and vicissitudes of 
fortune may prolong the struggle for generations. But what 
are thirty, what are a hundred years, in the history of a move- 
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ment, destined in all probability to create a new era in the 
world ? It was just two generations from the commencement 
of the social war in Italy, which sealed the fate of the Roman 
republic, to the battle of Actium which established the empire. 

We cannot in the meantime, but feel the peculiarly delicate 
position, in which our own country is placed. With a majority 
of the great European powers we stand in important relations. 
In the event of a maritime war, our neutrality will again be 
exposed to encroachment and violation. On the wisdom, 
talent, and patriotism of the Government of the United States 
it depends, to preserve the country in what may, without ex- 
aggeration, be called a crisis in the world's affairs. We could 
wish, that the part, to which the United States were sum- 
moned, might not be confined merely to that of a cold self- 
preservation. At this anxious moment in Europe, it would be 
gratifying to have our beloved country universally regarded as 
a city of refuge, to the victims of power, disaster, and chance. 
Such it has hitherto been ; and it is no small consolation to us, 
amidst the untiring obloquy directed against our institutions, 
by the absolute party in Europe, that the United States are 
the region, to which the mind instinctively turns, in that quar- 
ter of the world, when some dreadful vicissitude overtakes 
what they call their permanent establishments. 

But we ought to do more. It rests with us to make the 
popular system attractive and respectable. Our political errors 
will not only fall heavily upon ourselves, but they will, in the 
most exaggerated form, be held up to discountenance their imi- 
tation in Europe. We can in no way so much accelerate the 
political emancipation of the old world, as by showing mankind 
that liberty is a spirit of justice, law, morality, and intellectual 
improvement. At present the word revolution is a word of 
dread, made by the reign of terror in France, the abhorrence 
of mankind. Let us show to the world, that blood is not the 
natural cement of liberal institutions ; that the arts of society 
flourish under their influence, and that man is not the worst 
enemy of his neighbor or himself. 



